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ORTALITY is a familiar and a bea- 
ten Subject. And I am not willing to 
boaſt of having thrown any new light up- 
on it. Yet I have not met with any wri- 
ter, who has attended ſufficiently to Na- 
ture, in tracing the preſent Effects of that 
great Sentence which duoms us to Diſſo- 
lution. And I have thought it very neceſ- 
ary to differ from moſt religious writers 
upon Death, in avoiding that ſtyle of Fa- 
miliarity concerning the Paſſage to Futurity, 1 
which implies more Certainty than Mortals | 
can pretend to, and which is leſs natural than 1 

an anxious forethought of that final Jour- | | 
ney. The avidity with which men liſten 
to any pretended diſcovery concerning — 1 
Death, is a ſufficient proof that they view 
it with conſiderable pain. And if I am 
not miſtaken in my main idea, it was not 
intended to be viewed otherwiſe. The very 1 
Proſpects with which we are favoured, in . 3 
order to ſoften the rigour of it, are 4 
at additional proof of the diſtreſs which 
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is our neceſſary portion. If I have deſeti. 


bed the laſt Enemy of our nature, 2 
in fact he is experienced, not more for. 


| midable, nor leſs ſignificant, than he really 


is, I have not written in vain. And if 


the judicious reader ſhall candidly be of 


that opinion, there will be the leſs need 


of an apology for the offering which i 


here made to the world, 


Soon will be PousiisneD, 
By the lame AUTHOR, 


(Being a Sequel to the preſent Publication) 
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SERMON I. 


RoMANs viii. IO. 


The Body is dead becauſe of Sin. 


ET us read the whole verſe, F Cbriſt 
be in you, the body is dead becauſe of fins 
ut the ſpirit is life becauſe of righteouſneſs. 

For want of the adverb, indeed, which 
he tranſlators have omitted, it ſeems as if 
e death of the body, as well as the life of the . 
pirit, was dependent on Chriſt being in us. 
hich has given occaſion to a miſconſtruc- 
on of the paſſage, repreſenting the Death 
nd the Life here ſpoken of, to be the /þi- 
tual death, and the ſpiritual life, of a good 
hriſtian in the preſent ſtate. The ſenſe 
ould then be, not dead. becauſe of, or on 
ceunt of, Sin; but dead with reſpect to Sin: 
hich d (propter) will never bear. In 
at caſe the phraſe would have been, not 
22:9 N ama, dead becauſe of Sin, as 
B it 


2 ON THE MORTALITY 
it is here; but venpoy 7h dpapria, dead un- 
to Sin, as it is Chap. vi. 11. Reſtore hoy. 
ever the adverb, ey {quidem) and the red. 
ing alters materially. J Chriſt be in yy, 
The body cndeed is dead becauſe of 5; 
but the ſpirit is Jife becauſe of rightemjuj, 
i. e. the Spirit is Life, if Chriſt be in pc 
though the Body remains in a mortal ſa 
The next verſe moſt conſiſtently folloy 
And if the ſpirit of Fiz wwho raiſed up "el 
from the dead duell in you, He who raiſi 
Chrijt from the dead, ſhall alſo quicken yy 
mortal bodies, by bis ſpirit which duellibi 
ven. The plain meaning of the whole i 
this. If you are conformed to Chriſt, hy 
ing the fpirit, or the qualities, of Chai 
in you, the ſentence indeed of bodily deal 
which is the puniſhment of Sin, is not 
verſed ; but the immortality of the Spin 
which is the reward of Righteouſadl, 
ſecured. And farther than this, if the. 
vine ſpirit, which was effectual in the Re 
ſurrection of Jeſus, dwelleth in you 2 
dwelt in him, He who caiſed up Jeſus, m 
alſo quicken your mortal bodies, the earrie 
Bodies which were dead becauſe of Nuts 


his ſpirit which dwelleth in you, uſual] 
Waich 
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The laſt verſe then of Chap. vi. is pa- 
illel as far as it goes. The wages of fin is 
Death: but the gift 2 God i vena! Life, 
trough Jeſus Chrift our Lord. = 

And fo are the two laſt verſes of Chap v. 
Where Sin abounded, Grace did much more a- 


Ne 
W. 


id- 


wn ſo might Grace reign, through righteouſ- 
ſe, unto eternal Life, by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Our Mortality is the moſt important 
ubject in the whole compaſs of human re- 
etion, Inſomuch that all our inveſtiga- 
ons ſeem abſurd, and nothing to the pur- 
poſe, ſo long as this truth is kept out of 
ew. Every thing beſides is Impertinence 
oa mortal being. All the leſſons we can 
earn vill be unprofitable, till we ſhall 
ave learned to die. And one neceſſary ſtep 
owards learning to die, is to entertain juſt 
entiments of Death. Which ſhall be the 
object of our preſent enquiry. 
If the queſtion be aſked, Which of all 
ek events that happen to mankind, is the 
u voſt alarming ?—the true anſwer is—and it 
e vehearies its proof along with it—that which 
in, Mats an end to their preſent exiſtence. We 
ulually enquire into the cauſes of events 
Mach are thought important, Nor indeed 
B 2 are 


end : That as Sin hath reigned unto Death, 
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4 ON THE MORTALITY 


are we unconcerned to know the immedi. n 
ate cauſe of Death, when at any time the h 
ſtroke of it has teparated from Us a friend, F 
or from the World a perſon of diſtinction 

But this is not enough. We attend not (uf. in 
ficiently to the firſt, leading cauſe of the Wii cc 
univerſal mortality. If the holy ſcripture 
may be relied on, there 1s one great ſource 
of deſolation. The Body is dead becauſe of 
Sin. Sin bath reigned unto Death, 

If this be true, ſurely the ſentiments and 
deportment of moſt men are indefenlible 
In this, I believe, we are generally agreed 
—and ſo far we think juſtly enough—tht 
our mortality is one of the moſt melancholy 
truths in the world. I mean, whenit i 
conſidered as a detached truth, unqualified 
by certain happy diſcoveries, which har 
quite altered the nature of the ſubject. And 
notwithſtanding the certainty of thoſe dil 


coveries, it will always be uſeful to conſider tal; 
our mortality, firſt in that detached view, men 
as a melancholy truth. Nor can thoſe di ¶ only 
coveries have their deſigned operation wii lire 
out it. It is neceſſary we ſhould firſt beholk that 
with horror the dark fide of the chu 
The ſplendours of the ſucceeding profpedijhſſlic : 
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may then have a chance to produce in us 
humility, virtue, and gratitude to the 
Founder of our hopes. 
That men generally think amiſs concern- 
ing their mortality, is evident from the in- 
confilency of their conduct: which ap- 
pears chiefly to be governed by the ebbs 
and flows of paſſion, 

View a man firſt in proſperity and health. 
He is all levity and inattention. He hears, 


u unaffected, reports of deaths. And he be- 
le, holds, without concern, the funeral of his 
cl WF ncighbour : becauſe he conſiders not, that 
at WY he himſelf is an heir of Mortality. Or if 
he thought makes entrance for a moment, 


it muſt in a moment be baniſhed, He will 
not dwell on his mortality. He finds it 
painful, and endeavours to reaſſume hig 
Au gaicty without delay. The art of a man 
of pleaſure is, not to believe himſelf mor- 
tal; but to attend only to the preſent mo- 
ment: or, if he looks forward at all, it is 
only to plan, and to anticipate, the plea- 
ſures of the morrow. Nor muſt he admit 
that his Companions, any more than him- 
elf, are mortal. The ſhafts of Death muſt 
lie at a diſtance from the pavilions of his 
favourites. 


ON THE MORTALITY 


favourites. All who tread in his brillant d 
circle, are invulnerable beings, made 9 1 
ſport, to ſhine, and to feaſt for ever. This f 
is the eſſential creed of a voluptuous man, e. 

But it is a creed, ſoon to be renounces de 
For let Sickneſs ſpread paleneſs on his check, 
or let Death ſnatch from his embraces ſome 
dear partner of his joys, and it is probe- 
ble his fentiments will be totally altered, 
and the tenor of his behaviour denote him 
another man, The vivacious genius is be- 
come the dulleſt of mortals. The life of 
company 15 now to be found in ſolitude, He 
s a ſtranger to thoſe that knew him. The 
votary of Pleaſure is become the flave of 
moping Melancholy, and Deſpair which 
refuſes to be comforted. 

What does this change prove? It proves 
the error of his principles. Their inſtabj- 
lity proves them to be falſe. The caſe is this 
Men think not of their mortality, till they 
are wofully convinced of it. And then, 
having dreamt that they were Gods, the 
awake into wretchedneſs which is beneati 
+ the dignity of Man. 

Nor do the errors of inconfiderate me 
ſtop here. In the midſt of their afflidtion 

the 
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their paſſions take an unbounded courſe. 
Their ſorrow is deep; their vexation is de- 
ſperate ; their anger is fierce; and their de- 
jection unmanly and contemptible. What 
does it all end in? Will the ſon of Afflic- 
tion become a convert to Wiſdom? Will 
he reform the courſe of life which he has 
experienced to be vain? Will he corre& 
the ſentiments which he has found to be de- 
luſive? Reflection indeed might produce 
theſe noble effects. But uncontrouled Paſ- 
fon, which delights in extremes, will pro- 
duce nothing but a ſucceſſion of folly. Im- 
prefiois wear off; new habits are acquired; 
feln ſpirits recovered ; new ſcenes pre- 
ſent themſelves; and, the old man not be- 
ing put off, the ſame erroneous ſentiments 
re revived, and the ſame fooliſh behaviour 
bs repeated over again. 

Two things are requiſite to ſet us right. 
Ve ſhould think frequently of our morta- 
ty; and when we think of it, we ſhould 
onſider it in a juſt light. = 

Firſt, we ſhould meditate frequently on 
dur mortality. If we were to think more 
it in general, we ſhould be leſs diſtur- 
cd by the thought, when melancholy cir- 
cumitances 
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neceſſary, that when we think on our mor 
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cumſtances compel us to dwell upon it, And 
probably we ſhould become wiſe enough u 
make a due preparation for the event, | 
cannot ſuppoſe, that a man who regularly 
meditates on his mortality, can habituyly 
be a bad man. But I rather think, that j 
is peculiar to the beſt of men to exercif 
themſelves in the contemplation of death; 
and that they derive much of their em- 
nence in virtue and piety from this employ. 
ment. For it is highly improbable, that 
any earthly object will have much weight 
to tempt a man to ſin, who is deep in the 
contemplation of a ſpeedy paſſage from 
time to eternity. And it ſeems equally un- 
likely that a man ſhould be very ambitious 
or very vain, or very eager in purſuit dg 
wealth or pleaſure, or very much alarmed 
by any temporal diſappointment, who | 
much accuſtomed to conſider, that the glor 
of the world is tranſitory ; and that the fiel 
of pleaſure conceals Death, like a ſerpent 
under its verdure. 

But then, in the ſecond place, it is high) 


tality, we ſhould conſider it in a juſt ligh 


7 77 wil 
If we confider it as a mere fatality, it i 
procue 
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produce no moral conſequences; nor will 
wi admit of the ſmalleſt conſolation. The 
1 Apoſtle will give us a true idea of it. The 
Body is dead becauſe of Sin. It is the judi- 
cial ſentence of God. 

I need not go to prove, that the holy ſcrip- 
ures aſſure us of this truth. For it is not 
like ſome doctrines, here and there in few 
places inculcated ; but it is the uniform te- 
not of the ſacred page. And this doctrine 
ſeems to be confirmed by ſeveral inſtances 
n the world, where Death is known to be 
ore ſpeedily brought on by various vices. 
din is daily ſeen to make ſlaughter of thou- 
ands; whilſt health and long life are the 
rivileges of Virtue. Sinful paſſions of every 
ort, luſt, envy, pride, malice, and re- 
enge, enervate the body, as well as defile 
he foul, The exceſſes of the debauchee 
ring on a ſpecies of old-age, which is not 
enetable, but infamous; and introduce the 
bocking paradox of a young, old man. 
he houſe of the frange woman leads down 
0 the chambers of Death. Thus the tem- 
de of Vice is painted by Poets, very 
ended in the front, but diſmal and horrid 
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juſt. It is fit that life ſhould be taken any 


Vice and Miſery to be immortal. It is ei 
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behind : where are concealed Lazar-houſg, 
and Sepulchres, and Shapes of miſery, 


, | , 0 

The obſcrvation T mean to inculcate br. 

b 3 . 0! 
this ſhort argument, is this: that Sin mm No 
pears to have brought Death into the worlg 10 


at firſt, becauſe it haſtens its approache 
now; and not only haſtens its approache, 
but adds to the miſeries of a mortal life, 

The diſpenſation of Death to a ſinful 
world, we muſt acknowledge, 1s wiſe and 


from beings who make an ill uſe of it 
The gracious God, who creates in order tg 
diftuſe happineſs, would not act conlt- 
tently with himſelf, if he ſhould ſuffer 


to conceive, that this world would be; 
moſt intolerable place of reſidence, if met 
were immortal in their crimes. The lover 
of Virtue have great reaſon to be thankf 
that Vice is reſtrained by ſuch a puniſhment 
as death, and that the increaſe of miſery 
reſtrained along with it. Nor would the 
partizans of vice be happy in an eternih 
of ſin. They would not only involve the 
righteous in their miſeries, but prey upe 

ea 
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each other, under the moſt fatal influence 
of cruel paſſions ; and the moſt horrid 1dea 
of Hell would be realized npon the prefent 
ſtage, In ſhort, immortality would be the 
heavieſt of curſes to a ſin ful world. Not- 
withſtanding all this, death is a puniſh- 
ment, and, like every other divine punith- 
ment, ſalutary. 

But it may be faid, Why does Death 
ſweep away the righteous with the wicked ? 
Ind how can it be conſidered properly as a 
uniſhment of fin, rather than as an event 
rhich falls indiſcriminately to the lot of 
In the firſt place, it is not in our 
power to ſay, how much the beſt of men 
re indebted to this ſevere diſpenſation for 
he virtuous diſpoſitions and habits they 
ave acquired. Nor are we certain that 
ny are ſo pure from fin, as not to have for- 
eited a juſt claim to immortality. Among 
nners, all are not equally wicked. And if 
Janers are not puniſhed by death in exact 
roportion to their crimes, neither can it be 
xpected chat the moſt remote from wicked= 
els ſhould be exempted from the ſtroke : 
nich is intended, not as a puniſhment 
0ortioned to the guilt of each indivi- 
G-2 dual, 
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is ſubverted, without which, their happi- 
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dual, but as a general puniſhment of $i 
inflicted upon a race of beings, who my 
be ſaid upon the whole to be in a ſtate of 
Sin: in a ſtate, in which that moral order 


neſs, as rational creatures, cannot be po- 
moted and ſecured, The deſign therefore 
of the diſpenſation is worthy of the ſupremg 
Being. It is to bring good out of evil: it 
is to train up virtuous ſpirits in a ſtate of 
diſcipline : it is to mark Sin with a note of 
divine diſpleaſure ; it 1s to convince the 
world, that virtue and happineſs, vice and 
miſery, have each their neceſſary, eterna|, 


and immutable connection. 

Do not ſuſpect an inconſiſtency in this a- Wi gre 
gument, becauſe I ſay that good effects re- Mi cir 
ſult from this penal diſpenſation, It maybe cou 
thought, that if Death be produQive of bon. 
greater good than an Exemption from it WW cau 
it cannot be conſidered as 2 Puniſhment, WM you 


but the Exemption would rather have deſe- &. 
ved the name. But how fo ? Muſt puniſh-W "ies 
ment have nothing but miſery in view 2 xi; 
Surely puniſhment has an end worth puniſ de 
ing for; an object, in order to which it 58 £22 c. 


iuflicted. And a divine puniſhment cet- 
tainly 
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tainly has a good end. In ſhort, the view 
of puniſhment is, not to increaſe or create 
evil, but, by a painful operation, to leflen, 
prevent, and effectually remove it. 

In what various ways the diſpenſation of 
death operates as a puniſhment, deſerves 
next to be conſidered. But at preſent let 
us pauſe, and ſee if we can gather, from 
what has been ſaid, any incentive to virtue 
which is rational and ſtrong. 

Caſt an eye, then, into the world around 
you; and behold a diſeaſed and dying race. 
How numerous are their maladies! Seo 
how they languiſh, and pant for life ! Ob- 
ſerve their tortures, and hearken to their 
groans ! Expect thyſelf ſhortly, in ſimilar 
circumſtances, to breathe thy laſt, And 
count upon the ſame for every one thou 
loveſt, Reflect then upon the malignant 
cauſe; and take fortitude. You know 
your enemy. The Body is dead becauſe of 
Jin, To this cauſe attribute all your miſe- 
ries: your horror of death; your. painful 
anxiety to protract the date of a contemp- 
üble life ; your Jow-tboughted care, as Mil- 
ton calls it, with which you /r:v2 to keep up 
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14 ON THE MORTALITY 
a frail and feveriſh being. Charge on it 
your perplexed apprehenſion of uncertain 
death: which, becauſe it is uncertain, is al. 
ways near. To this malignant fource, attri. 
bate every tear of friendſhip, and of human- 
ity, over the tomb. To this attribute the full. 
charged boſom, and the breaking heart, 
with which you follow your deareſt partner 
to the grave, or ſee all your hopes blaſted 
in a breathleſs child. The Body is dead le- 
cauſe of Sin. From the ſame bitter foun- 
tain trace thofe foul and unwholeſome 
ſtreams, the perplexities and terrors which 
reſpect futurity : thy dread of annihilation, 
or thy fears of paſſing to more accumu- 
lated woe, Does what I am ſaying, reach 
the ears of conſcious Guilt ? Then indeed, 
thy moſt dreadful apprehenſions are much 
too juſt. For the fting of death is in thee. 
Flie then, firſt of all, from thy courle of 
vice, For it leads, invitably, to deſtruc- 
tion. And if after thy real penitence, and 
thy labours after virtue, the former fad 
proſpects ſhould return, Recollect the f- 
tal origin of this miſery, and aſſume new 


fortitude, The Body is dead becauſe of din. 


WT 
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Sin bath reigned unto death. And in conſe- 
quence, the timorous mortal is all bis life. 
time ſubject to bondage. The practical re- 
ſult is this. Let not Sin therefore reign in 
your mortal body, that you ſhould cbey it in 
the luſls thereof. 

But I will add no more—having already 
anticipated the outlines of the main part of 
the argument which is to follow. 
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SERMON Il 
RoMANs viii. 10. 


—The Body is dead becauſe of Sin. 


A Dark and melancholy proſpect lies 
before us. A proſpet—(to uſe the 
rords of a great Eſtimator of human Life) 
more melancholy than that of this world before 
it was well clear of the Chaos, or after the 
wrongs and diſgraces which an univerſal De- 
ige could inſſict. The great man, whoſe 


yords I make uſe of, gave a large deſcrip- 
jon of the diſquietudes of mankind, with- 
ut any particular view to that King of Ter- 
wr, which I conceive to be the principal 
courge of human nature. All therefore 
hat I ſhall attempt, is to trace the effects, 
hich our mortality, as a puniſhment, pro- 
luces, firſt by making human life a ſcene 
: miſery; and then by conducing to final 
ood: not without admitting as much pre- 
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ſent conſolation, as is conſiſtent with the 
idea of a Puniſhment. 

Firſt then, let us conſider our mortality 
as a puniſhment, by taking a view of the 
miſery which it cauſes. 

Death, in the firſt place, is linked wich 
Diſeaſe, as the cauſe and fore-runner of i. 
And what a melancholy field of deſcrip. 
tion is here! What objects of Compaſſion! 
What ſpectacles of Horror! We may con 
ſider the whole world as an Hoſpital; an 
every mortal that breathes in it, a Patient 
of one claſs or another : either decrepid 
or ſwoln, or ulcerous, or waſting, or tor 
tured, or convulſed, or freezing, or burn 
ing, or moping or raging-mad, Thel 
are the common paths to Death, whid 
uſually bring us thither, if no ſingular a 
lamity cuts us off by an untimely ſtroke 
For few are there in theſe days, who d 
like the Juſt in the ages of patriarch 
ſimplicity, dropping like an ear from tl 

blade, full ripe in the autumn, yielding u 
the ghoſt without a pang, falling gent 
into ſleep, and being gathered 70 their ji 
thers. Death now arreſts us with a violet 


hand; and makes us acquainted with ti 
horro 
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torrors of a Priſon, before the day of Exe- 
cution. The world is grown more wicked; 
ind the ſentence of death is written in ſe- 
yerer terms. We not only die, but we 
have 2 lingering, painful preparation for it. 
z rue advances to it are tedious and dread- 
dn. So terrible is our foreſight, that we may 
ede aid often to die, and have it ſtill in 
on! eality to undergo. In ſhort, the ſentence 
ſeems to run like that of a tyrant of 
antiquity. La feri, ut ſe mori ſentiat. So 
rike him, as that he may perceive himſelf 
to die. All our lives long we are walking 
n the valley of the ſhadow of death. Life is 
that valley ; and we are conſcious full often 
pf the horrors of the walk. And when, 
nder the flattering ſun-ſhine of gaiety, 
we have forgotton thoſe horrors, we pay 
tear for it in the firſt dark moment of re- 
collection. We receive, by frequent diſor- 
ders, frequent notices of our approaching 
m Adidclution. And when the laſt fatal warn- 
0s "ing comes, we know our doom; retreat 
gent! rom the world; and ſhut ourſelves vp, 
air JO once for all, in the chamber of Death. 

vio A fecond article, which conſtitutes 
th Death a puniſhment, is the Horror we feel 
D 2 on 


thoſe whom we love more tenderly tha 


of paſſing from a ſpot and a circle which 
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on the apprehenſion of its approach. When, 
ever we think of the approach of death, 
we arc apt to combine together a number 
of the moſt diſagreeable ideas which ca 
enter into the mind. Firſt, there is the 
tragical parting from our friends; from 


ourſelves; from thoſe who love Us, and 
who will mourn the loſs of us with great 
ſorrow and dejection; from thoſe who need 
our preſence and protection, and who, in 
our abſence, will be left expoſed in a friend: 
leſs and wide world, ffrangers and pilprim 
en the earth. Melancholy pilgrims | when 
their prop and ſtaff is ſnatched away from 
them. This gives us a great horror of death, 
And in the next place, we tremble to think 


are familiar to us, to new and untried ſcenes, 
of which we can obtain no previous intel- 
ligence; to a mode of exiſtence of which 
we can have no conception; or, as thou- 
ſands of unfortunate mortals have unwat- 
rantably dreaded, into nothing, or a prin 
tion of conſciouſneſs. This horror may 
be reckoned as part of our puniſhment 


We have alfo a dreadful apprehenſion of 
| the 
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n. WM thc bodily pain, attendant upon death; of 
th, WM the agony of expiring nature; of the re- 
ver WY luctance to part with life ; and of the ear- 
n beſt efforts, accompanied with a ſenſe of 
the their impotence; to preſerve it. In ſhort, 
when we think of dying, we collect, in 
one view, various images of diſtreſs. We 
conſider it as a juncture, when all poſſeſ- 
fons, amuſements, companions, friends, 
kindred, will loſe their accuſtomed power 
to conſole, or aſſiſt, or entertain. We 
conſider it as a cruel baniſhment from our 
pative ſoil to an undiſcovered region. And 
whatever 1s undiſcovered, we dread. I know 
of but one ſingle circumſtance, which in 
peneral renders the ſons of men willing to 
part with life. And that is, when they 
have loſt their all, in their friends, the de- 
light of their ſouls, whom they are deſirous 
to follow. But how horrible then is death, 
when nothing can reconcile us to it, but 
being completely ſtripped, and totally be- 


eat 
eed 


then 


hink 
bich 
enes, 
ntel- 
hich 
thou- 


War- ireaved of every joy of life! 

privi- I Thirdly, our mortality is felt to be a 
mij puniſhment, by reaſon of our anxiety to 
* prolong life. Our dread of death makes 
on 0 


us anxious to lengthen out our preſent ex- 
iſtence. 


the 
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iſtence. And the leſs valuable our preſent ex. 
iſtence may be thought, the greater ſeemy 
our miſery, in labouring to ſecure ſo Poor x 
poſſeſſion. But how poor ſoever the pal. 
ſeſſion may be deemed, What will not 
moſt men give for the purchaſe! On 
man will part with his gold; another with 
his freedom. A third will facrifice hi 
friend. And a fourth will riſque his te. 
putation. Skin for ſkin, all that a nn 
bath «vill he give for his life. And how ab- 
ſurd ſoever, or how criminal ſoever it be, 
ſo powerful is the deſire of life, that ther 
are men not a few, who, in order to faveit, 
will forſeit the favour of God; will - 
nounce their faith ; and deſert the cauſe of 
truth and righteouſneſs : being content to 
exchange, for a few years proſperous, o 
even painful duration, the hopes of an im- 
mortal and happy exiſtence in a future ſtate 
A fourth article, which renders Death 

a puniſhment, is the uncertainty of the 
time of its approach. This, indeed, may 
be thought a fortunate circumſtance. And 
it may be imagined, that we are happt 
in having the day of death concealed iro! 
us, than we ſhould be with a prophetic 
fore 
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fore-ſight of our diſſolution, But it is wore 


_ by of a thought, that a fore-knowledge 
ef the time of death would be far more 
* plealing than uncertainty, to thoſe who are 
ol. o be privileged with length of days; and 
not 


vho, for want of knowing it, are as much 
ormented with the fear of being over- 
aken at an unexpected moment, as thoſe 
yho are marked for a ſpeedy removal. I ſay, 
t would be pleaſing to fore-know, when 
Death is really at a conſiderable diſtance 
rom the youthful and the gay ; when he 
$not to diſturb them in the height of their 
ucceſſes ; and will not remove them from 
he preſent ſcenes, till nature is wearied 
put, and they are more willing to depart 
han ſtay. And even where men are to be 
ken away without their conſent, in thoſe 
arly ſtages of life when they have moſt to 
o and to enjoy in the world, I apprehend 
heir uncertainty is not much leſs painful 
han a diſtin fore-knowledge of the event. 
or as long as they know that death muſt 
ome, and know not how ſoon, they are 
n fact in the ſame melancholy fituation 
mth him, whoſe time of departure is aſcer- 
ned to him to be nigh, An event in 
| proſpect, 
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proſpect, infallible in its approach, but yg. 
certain in its time, is aways nigh, Inn. 
gination, like the perſpective glaſs, briny 
it nigher than it is. And this great migfe. 
tune attends our uncertainty ; we are hin. 
dred by it (ſuch is our folly) from prepy. 
ing for death; from making the thoupht 
of it familiar; and from diſarming it g 
its greateſt terrors. And the reaſon is this: 
becauſe we flatter ourſelves, that deat 
may yet be diſtant. And though we ar 
willing to conclude ſo ; and in conſequence 
to our great detriment, act upon the pre 
ſumption, —yet we do not get rid ofa di 
treſſing concern, leſt all the while we 
ſhould be dreaming on a precipice. 

But in the fifth place. We feel death U 
be a puniſhment, in the grief we ſuffero 
the loſs of our friends. We ſuffer, ne 
only in being mortal ourſelves, but in be 
ing the companions of other mortals; mat 
of whom die before us, and leave us to l 
ment them. We loſe ſometimes a rigl 


uf 


hand,—So let me call the friend, who" 
preſence is become at leaſt as eſſential WJ: t 
our comfort, as the moſt precious limb rk 


cor 


88 
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zur body: without whoſe ſociety all things 
become ſtrange. When we are thus for- 
ken by our long- enjoyed comforters, 
whoſe tender ſolaces ſmoothed for us the 
rugged path of life, mournfully do we 
aunt the places where we often ſaw them 
but we find them not. We liſten— 
ch enthuſiaſts are we in diſtreſs, as if we 
xpefted a repetition of the never-to- be- 
orgotten ſound :—But we hear it not. The 
vice of the Charmer has ceaſed for ever. 
The table wants its ornament, and the 
alk its viſitant. Let the weary mourner 
etire to reſt, And even then, before the 
loſing eye will paſs the firmly-impreſſed 
age of the departed. The buſy imagi- 
ation will graſp the phantom, and eagerly 
preſent every wonted glance, and every 
cuſtomed attitude. Sleep, alas ! was not 
ade for the mourner, 


— tbe wretched be forſakes, 

wift on lis downy pinions flies from woe, 

Id lights on lids unſullied with a tear. 

Ir to what purpoſe ſhould the mourner 

Take, to behold that light, which cannot 

[cover to him the only object which he 

gs to ſee! The beauties of Nature, the 
E accom- 
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modations of Art, and the ſupplies of Fi. 
tune, have loſt their charms. Every ſcene 


dull. The ſable hangings in the houſes of th 
great, areſuperfluous. We need only toſeech. 


jects as they uſed to appear, to convince u 
that an eſſential one is abſent. We may fie 
for freſh ſpirits to new ſcenes, and ſeek. 
verſion from a ſucceſſion of objects. | 
may ſucceed in time; but it is a violent 
force upon nature. Do we not accuſcour 
ſelves of cruelty to the memory of a frien 
in ſtriving to root it out of the mind? A 
when we have got rid of it for a time, d 
we congratulate ourſelves upon it? Or n 
ther, is not the freſh recollection a gun 
of keener and ſuperadded pain? Inconl 
tent mourners that we are ! Whom ha 
we been ſtriving to forget? Did the frien 
we have loſt, deſerve no better than to 
forgotten, and forgotten intentionally too 
After all the arts of oblivion, (which nent 
can be pronounced innocent) the loſs, w 
ſenſible minds, will be the prevail 
thought; and full often they will look ba 
with a ſigh, and fondly wiſh to recalltl 
pleaſing hours which never can retutl 


Why, oh Death! ſays a mourning Pare 
| i 
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was thy rage pointed at a harmleſs babe! 
Could not Innocence be exempt from thy 
fury ? Why muſt that heart, which never 
entertained one purpoſe of deceit, be cold ? 
Why muſt that cheek, which conſcious 
ouilt had never taught to bluſh, be pale? 
or why does heaven give, determining 
next moment to take away ? Another un- 
happy mortal laments, not merely over Inno- 
ence intombed, but over Excellence, over 
Virtue ripened to a ſolid maturity, cut off 
n the vigour of exiſtence, the powers of 
he underſtanding in full ſtrength, and the 
miable qualities of the heart in perfect 


ament loſt to humanity. And though 
de benignity of heaven may be adored, in 
aniplanting early very ſingular virtue to a 
more worthy of it, the loſs is ſeverely 
it by the kindred plant, which once flou- 
iſhed by its ſide. But ſo it is. The moſt 
cellent virtues muſt yield to the power 
| death, If Chriſt be in you, ſays the 
polile, i. e. if the qualities of Chriſt be 
you, if humility, if piety, if heavenly- 
indzdnefs, if generoſity, if benevolence, 


E 2 | and 


uſtre: a bleſſing loſt to the world, and an 


— — — — — > 
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and every godlike principle be in you, 4, 
body is dead becauſe of Sin. 

Let it be added, in the ſixth place, tha 
our mortality 1s felt to be a puniſhment, by 
reaſon of the obſcurity and confuſion which 
it cauſes in our reaſonings about a futur, 
ſtate of recompence. I do not mean, tha 
our doubts are warrantable ; but that oy, 
circumſtances, operating on our weaknelz 
render us liable to them. Our reaſoning 
are juſt; our arguments are 1nvincible 
by arguments oppoſed. But paſſion i 
ſtronger than reaſon. Fear is prevalent 
over demonſtration. The things hat art 
ſeen have an advantage over the zhing; that 
are not ſeen. Appearances are againſt us 
And as long as we judge from appearance 
only, we ſhall be doubtful of futurity. Wi 
ſee one final event happening to all, As isl 
good, fo is the ſinner. All go to one flat 
Every thing beyond is concealed from u 
And is not this part of our puniſhment 
Can any thing be more melancholy than 
rational being, doubting of his future e 
iſtence, complaining thus in the languit 
pf Heathen-antiquity ? 


Aut 
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FE tender berbs, and flowery tribes, 
Thy cruſb d by Winter's unrelenting hand, 
Rue and riſe oben vernal Zepbyrs call. 
by BY But nen, the brave, the mighty, and the wiſe, 
ich WY Bloom, fcuriſb, fade, and fall: and then 
ſucceeds | 
4 lmg, long, filent, dark, oblivious ſleep ; 
A ſleep, which no propitious power diſpels, 


Me changing ſeaſons, nor revolving years. 


Nor are there wanting unhappy mortals, 
who, judging from the miſery of the pre- 
ſent ſtate, queſtion moſt abſurdly the be- 
nignity of the divine mind, and expect a 
futurity of a ſimilar ſort : as if they thought 
it likely that the miſery which prevails here, 
will continue on the ſame plan to be preva- 
lent hereafter, rather than that, under the 
divine adminiſtration, a new ſtate ſhould 
be erected, to rectifie the diſorders of a 
mer. The reaſoning is as bad, as the 
conſequence is dreadful. And the wiſdom 
of the divine government is ſatisfactorily ex- 
plained in the Goſpel : which refers us to 
a ſuture Day, when all the paſt diſpenſa- 
tons of Providence, mixed and chequered 
3 they are, and parts of a grand and ama- 


tophe, The tares and the wheat muſt 
grow 


ang Whole, ſhall be wound up to a Cataſ- 


—— 
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grow together till the harveſt. We juſtly 


condemn theſe ſceptical doubts. But I in. 
ſtance them in, to ſhew the miſery of man- 
kind, under the penal ſentence of mort. 
lity. Part of our puniſhment, as motti 
beings, is to loſe ſight of our 1mmortality 
and to be deprived of every chearful prof. 


pect in ſuturity. St. Paul's exclamation 
expreſſes the ſentiments of all the refleding 
part of the human race. Ob wretched na 
that I am] Who ſhall deli ver me from the bud 
of this aeath ! 

I come now to the latter part of this u- 
gument : which is to conſider death as 1 
puniſhment, by pointing out the goodef- 
fects which may be aſcribed to it. All 
puniſhments from God are productive 
good. : 

I have heretofore ſhewn, that the dit 
penſation of death is ſalutary, in prevent 
ing abundance of evil; in reſtraining tit 
courſe of it, after it had begun its ravage' 
in ſhort, in preventing the earth from be 
coming a Hell. And that we are indedte 
to it for divers virtuous habits and diſpo 
ſitions, I have alſo ſuggeſted. J will non 


make mention of ſome particulars, It teach? 
U 
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as calmly to exerciſe our Reaſon, on the 
myſterious conduct of divine providence. 
It teaches us Fortitude, by familiarizing to 
n- is objects of terror. It teaches us Com- 
ta- paſſion, by preſenting us with ſcenes of 
tal igtreſs. It learns us to be patient and ſub- 
ty, ire to the will of God, as the author 
rol- of Life, who, we are feelingly taught, can 
„on eipoſe of all the eſſences in the univerſe, 
ing Wt bis pleaſure. It leſſens the power of 
nar emptation to Sin, which, by reaſon of the 
hy ortneſs of our lives, has very inconſiderable 
roffers to ſeduce us from our duty. It 

su- rakes us leſs mindful to obey Man in pre- 
25 erence to God; and leſs fearful of the miſ- 
del- lief which Man can do us, knowing in 
Allow ſhort a time we ſhall be delivered out 

ve of! his bands. It reſtrains us from putting 
ur Confidence in Man, who is liable to be 

e di eed and hurried into another world, at 
event le hapleſs moment when his projects are 
Fithin an hour of being brought to their 
ages ccompliſhment. It teaches us the neceſſity 


2m dee juſt dominion of Reaſon over the Paſ- 
debe ons and animal tendencies; the dreadful 
dilſpo eas of which, when uncontrouled, are, 
il 4 this diſpenſation, frequently brought to 
teach: 


view. 
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view. It removes very ſpeedily the ill et. 
fects of the moſt flagitious examples, hy 
an exhibition of their tragical Exit, ang 
paſſage to a more awful ſtage: It check 
the hardy enterprizer from engaging in nf 
and long- ſighted plans of public miſchief 
by preſenting the danger of their falling 
the ground by the ſame ſtroke, which nut 
ſoon put an end to his own powers to con- 
trive, or to execute, It teaches us the 
neceſſity of conſcious virtue, to ſupport the 
mind in the various ſeaſons of difte( 
which it occaſions. It teaches us the e- 
ceſſity of a rational ſenſe of the favouro 
God, whoſe conſtant viſitation pteſenes 
our lives. And above all things, it ſhews 
us the dreadful malignity of Sin: whic 
called down from heaven ſo ſevere a punil 
ment on the whole human race; and 
wrought ſuch pernicious havoc among the 
works of God: defacing the beauty, an 
diſturbing the order, of his creation, Thu 
our hatred is excited againſt vice and in 
piety. And of courſe we are taught tore 
fle& on the amiableneſs of virtue and obe 
dience to God. How ſalutary we ſhall fin 


this ſevere diſpenſation, in its effects in 
futun 
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ſuture ſtate, on condition of Chriſtian Vir- 
tue, is beyond all conception. God has re- 
ſerved, in an approaching period, a recom- 
pence for his upright ſervants, who feel the 
miſeries of the preſent diſcipline, and 
bravely undergo its trials, The victues which 
we may acquire, and have an opportunity of 
exerciling, in this ſtate of rigorous proba- 
tion, may qualify us for a ſublimer ſphere 
than we might have been equal to in ſuch 
a tranquil, eaſy ſtate as would have atten- 
ded the mere innocence of mankind. Evil 
ſeems to be unavoidable among imperfect 
creatures who are free. And it is the 
glorious part of the wiſe and good Gover- 
nor of all things, to bring good out of 
evil, and order from confuſion. And it 
highly conſiſtent with his adorable 
character, to make that very diſpenſation 
of death, which it was neceſſary to in- 
fi& upon the whole ſpecies as a puniſhment 
of fin, a ground at he ſame time of more 
exalted felicity than that which ſeems to 
have been loſt, to thoſe excellent minds, 
which riſe ſuperior to the trials and en- 
durances of this humiliating ſtate, and main- 
uin their virtue under the preſſures of mis- 
F fortune, 
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fortune. Thus, where Sin had abound, 
Grace much more abounds, The primary 
tranſgreſſion of our common parent, which 
was the inlet of all others, having inyol. 
ved a whole race indiſcriminately in infir 
mity, ſickneſs and death; and having made 
way for an increaſe of miſery, in conſe- 
quence of an increaſe of wickednel 
(which, having once gained an entrance, 
became progreſſive) the holy providence 
of God over-ruled in wiſdom to ere 1 
conſtitution of Grace, which laid the foun- 
dation of more abundant happineſs 2. 
tainable by man, and made the diſpenſi- 
tion of mortality itſelf a ſubſervient pat 
of the glorious deſign: fo that the lok 
which we ſeem unfortunately to ſuſtain, 
through the inſtrumentality of a fallen 
progenitor, is more than compenſated by 
the unmerited gain, which is derived from 
the mediation of a Second Adam : a Father, 
not of Death, but of Immortality : who 
is called emphatically, the Everlaſting, o 
Immortal Father : i. e. the Father, « 
Patriarch of an everlaſting age, in contrs 
diſtinction to the former Adam, who wa 


the Father of a temporal age, or the Pati: 
arch 
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+1, WM patriarch of a mortal life. Thus, as by 
ary one nan came Death, ſo by another man 
ich Wome the Reſurrection of the dead. Where 
vol- WW bad abounded, Grace did much more 
r- bound: That, as Sin bad reigned unto death, 


even ſo might Grace reign, through righteouſ- 


ſs, unto eternal life, by Jeſus Chriſt cur 


Lord. 
In the paſſage to which my text belongs, 


t. Paul diſtingutſhesa twofold doctrine, con- 
ring our future exiſtence: part reſpect- 
Ing the Immortality of the Soul, and part 
he Reſurrection of the Body. Points of me- 
littion, which are ſufficiently intereſting 
o deſerve our ſtudy, as well as that which 
has at preſent engaged us. If Chriſt be in 
pu, firſt he Spirit is Life, Chriſtian vir- 
ne is a principle of Immc. tality in the 


dn. The faithful Chriſtian never dies. 
fon preſerves, after death, the rank and 
4 ignity of a rational, human Soul : whilſt 
who 


be fouls of the wicked, being ſunk 
nd degraded below their original forma- 
lon, are ſaid to die. Nor does he ſuffer 
my blank in his exiſtence; any pauſe in 
vurſe of it. No ſooner is his earthly houſe 
this tabernacle diſſolved, than he has a 
F 2 building 
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building of God, a houſe not made with band, 
eternal in the heavens. But his happineſs i 
progreſſive, It would be too much if his 
joys were to burſt in upon him at one. 
The conſummation of his bliſs is reſerye 
for a glorious period, which it is tranſport 
to expect. This is the ſecond point: tþ 
' quickening of the mortal Body : whichis to 
be reſtored, vigorous, refined, ſplendid, 
angelic, and immortal. As that which j 
ſown is not quickened except it die, fo deathiy 
made the cauſe of a wonderful ſublimation 
of our corrupt and diſtempered frame, 
We may well be content to drop it for thi 
deſirable purpoſe, that we may receiv our 
von with uſury. For the providence of 
God has a deſign, unſpeakably benignanh 
in favour of theſe ſhattered vehicles: whe- 
ther they ſuddenly break down in the midſt 
of their career ; or hold out, with decayed 
materials, to the extremity of the journey" 
whether they fall by a quick blow of c- 
lamity, or gradually fink in a lingering 
death : whether they be depoſited in the 
ſolid, or in the fluid element, or in what 


manner ſoever they are diſpoſed of, by 
the 
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de deſign of ſurvivors, or the chance of 
1 things. | | 
The repreſentations which I have given, 
on this very important ſubject, are the 
air reſult, ürſt ↄf an attention to Fact, ſo 
far as I have deſcribed the preſent con- 
dition of our mortality; and then of an at- 
ention to the Doctrine of the Goſpel, ſo far 
zsl haveaccounted for the melancholy ſcene, 
It appears, that very great preſent conſola- 
jon may be enjoyed, under the ſentence 
pf mortality. If I enter not now on a 
deſcription of the Extent of that Conſolation, 
t is becauſe it would carry me too far in 
liſcourſe, after the indulgence you have af- 
orded me; and becauſe it will more pro- 
erly follow, after a conſideration of the 
ture Exiſtence of Mankind. It will then 
e in our power to ſhew, with far greater 
drantage, how much the rigour of our 
nortality is mitigated. 
lt follows from the whole, that Chriſtian 
irtue ſhould be the object of our love and 
Purſuit; that we ſhould ſubmit, with calm- 
cs, chearfulneſs, and fortitude, to the 
ful, neceſſary, and falutary ſentence of 
bodily 
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bodily death; and that we ſhould endes. 


your, all our lives long, to obtain the advan- 
tages which may be extracted from it, Ang 
though we muſt feel many a bitter pany, 
as long as we are mortals, and ſociable mo- 
tals, yet let us not fail to make our feeling 
ſubſervient to the growth of wiſdom and 
virtue: till at laſt, having deported our{elyes 
acceptably to the great God who is aboxe 
us, and with the approbation of his del 
gate in our breaſts, we may reſign our 
breath, as becomes that heavenly philoo- 
phy which Jeſus taught, without dejedtin, 
and without horror, with modeſt, chearful, 
and confidential reliance on the unchange- 
able benignity of that perfect and amiable 
Being, who firſt produced the univerl, 
and perpetually prefides, with unerig 
direction, and paternal care, over {6 
fluctuation of all things. 
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